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Decorative Treatment of Plaster Walis. 


VILLIA 


S NEW conditions arise, as civilizations wax and 
A wane, architecture keeps the records. No condi- 
tions, however vital with new thought, no matter how 
surely dying of a banal and fruitless renascence, but 
leave their mark on architecture. Either the touch of 
new sincerities and new beauty, or the scar of degener- 
ate and unthinking niceties. Living men build in archi- 
tecture living ideals; dead men in the name of culture 
paw over the scrap heaps of the past. 

I have looked vainly among the cloying refinements of 
our large modern buildings for some vestige of self expres- 
sion, some vital spirit, even for intelligent use of the old 

their marble work is not even real marble work, let 
alone art. Our high buildings are our one stupid contri- 
bution to building — I will 
not say to architecture be- 
cause as architecture they 
have not yet arrived. 
They are feats of engineer- 
ing and decoration, and 
most of them are stupidly 
designed even as decora- 
tion. Our libraries, State 
and other public buildings 
which have a core really 
built of brick and steel 
and concrete are merely 
covered with a layer of 
unrelated marble. They 
might as well be veneered 
an inch thick for all the 
intelligence shown in col- 
umns that support abor- 
tive pediments, recesses 
made in walls for the sake 
of the columns to be set 
in them, pasted on pilas- 
ters that hang on the walls 
they are supposed to but- 


MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM 


tress, moulding, column and pediment wormed over with 
borrowed and meaningless ornament. Our new forms of 
construction, steel and concrete, have scarcely been 
looked at as a possible medium for expressive beauty. 

There is no modern method of construction so fertile 
in its suggestiveness as reinforced concrete and hollow 
tile. Much has been written about the construction itself 
but little attention has been given to its possibilities as 
an incentive to design. 

There are a number of architects who are using it 
intelligently but a vastly greater number who, hampered 
by the traditions and fetters of the renascence, are still 
using the old details and the old motifs of decoration in an 
utterly inappropriate medium and without a reasonable 
relation to the life of to-day. 

In our slavery to form we have nearly forgotten the 
meaning of ornament. We go on reproducing details 
and forms of ornament which were designed for marble, 
in stone, wood, cement, anything and everything, and 


g) 
even where we work in marble we still hang festoons of 
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flowers indiscriminately on bank buildings, on railway 
stations, and still stripe our walls up with unmeaning 
pilasters and mouldings. Mouldings are either to forn 
watersheds on walls or for the purpose of ornamental o1 
protective shadow, and ornament should be the glorifica 
tion of the necessary materials of the building in such a 
way as to add to its beauty and at the same time express 


some purpose < 


r some feeling inspired by the building 
or 1ts use. 

When we are considering plaster surfaces, whether of 
concrete or of plaster coated tile construction, there is 
no excuse for expressing block construction; either we 
have a material cast in a mould or a trowel applied sur 
face over some other material for protection and beauty 

Practically all of the 
details handed down to us 
from the past are wood, 
stone or marble forms, the 
renascence using stone 
forms for all materials as 
we do, making its wood 
details of layers as in 
stone walls and using col- 
umn and pediment as or 
nament But concrete 
and stucco are neither 
wood, stone nor iron and 
while it is quite possible 
to make moulds in which 
concrete may be cast, 1m1 
tating stone forms, it is 
quite inexcusable and an 
admission by the architect 
that he is totally unable to 
design or think in terms 
of the materials used 


Quoined corners, col 
HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY. umns with base and capi 


tal, layers of egg and dart 
or dental ornament can only give one the impression of 
the block or layer construction out of which they grew 
and have no place in plaster buildings. 

The use of inlay in plain wall surfaces or on mould 
ings is not new and most of it is trivial. It is usually 
an attempt to paint in varicolored fragments and it al 
most never gives the impression of being part of the 
wall it is supposed to decorate, whether inlaid or cover- 
ing the whole surface. The reason for this is that it has 
not been used as a decorated portion of the wall surface 
but as an applied ornament. 


embedded in the wall surface be used in such a way as to 


If a closely allied material which can be reasonably 


seem a part of that surface, there can be no objection to 
such use of color for enrichment instead of modeled or 
nament; and burnt clay products which can be fashioned 
in innumerable forms and colors, glazed and unglazed, 
when so separated in design as to allow the wall surface 
to penetrate and tie it to that surface is almost an ideal 
form of wall decoration. 
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Tiles are now available, 


and plasterers are not wanting with the skill to so work 


their materials together: 
that wall surface, tile and 
jointing make an harmo- 
nious whole. Thereis no 
limit to the possibilities 
open to the designer in 
the use of this material 
and when combined with 
dull glazed terra-cotta for 
copings, domes or what- 
ever surface it is desira- 
ble to protect from wet 
and frost, may be made to 
produce color and texture 
harmonies just as chaste 
as the most hallowed 
classic and far more ap- 
propriate to our own time. 
Even in the humblest 
plaster cottage a few spots 
of color, some symbol of 
its owner's interests, some 
theme suggested by its 
location, may be worked 
out to give the greatest 
distinction to the simplest 
design. We must never 
forget that the color spots 
that seem brilliant or even 
glaring in the sample, 
tone down when out of 


doors, surrounded by nature's dazzling tones. 


used sparingly it gives just the livening touch to low 


toned stuffs that lift them 
out of the commonplace. 

Our decorative artists 
are doing wonderful work 
on paper for magazine 
covers, for advertise- 
ments and for posters. 
Why should we architects 
not build in lasting form 
something at least ap- 
proaching in significance 
and beauty these daily 
creations of our. fellow 
craftsmen? 

We admire the wonder- 
ful color of old marbles 
and mosaics in San Marco. 
We are fascinated by the 
painted walls of Germany 
and the Tyrol. We look 
upon the time mellowed 
color of the old, but we 
hesitate to reach after 


color effects in our own work. 


we call culture. 


THE 


roughly enough formed and 
surfaced not to be either hard or fussy, and tile layers 
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Persian 
trimming on a woman’s dress by itself is quite gaudy but 


We have a chilling fear 
of the barren niceties and tepid enthusiasm of what 
We glorify restraint 


curb 


PRAY MORE, 


FIREPLACE, 


ATLANTI( 


color 


CIty. 


enthusiasm except as to the work of dead men. Our 
attempts at in architecture show either an over 


restraint or garish crudeness. 


We are like the men at 
the beginning of the re- 
nascence who waking up 
to the barbarism of the 
glorious and riotous 
building of the gothic 
period, substituted in 
their day the culture of 
other days instead of re 
fining their own vital and 
uplifted art. Nodoubt the 
painted and gilded carv- 
ingsof a new gothic church 
would be shocking to us 
who love the soft dingy 
mystery of their decay. 

Why not keep the 
knowledge and culture of 
other days while expres- 
sing without fear the 
vital meanings of our 
And this 


middle ground is quite 


own day? 


within our reach; we 
know how to produce the 
rare and dazzling mate- 
rials of which we might 
build an architecture as 
sincere as the gothic, as 
chaste as the Greek, but 
as new as Oklahoma, and 
we can do this without 


embarking our clients on the bottomless sea of extrava- 


gance. 


We are spending enough on fool mouldings, on 


useless and meaningless detail even in simple houses, to 


pay for a few spots of real 
decoration built into wall 
or porch or around the fire 
place that we now dese- 
crate with the cold and 
hard tiling of the commer 
cial tiler, which is quite 
appropriate in a bath room 
and quite out of place ina 
living roomor out of doors. 
The soft hand made tile 
which has had the personal 
interest of its maker will 
cost little if spotted into 
plaster. And there is no 
limit to the possibilities of 
combinations of brick, 
plaster, marble and tile. 
We could rival the glories 
of painted walls, of inlay 
and fresco, and doit ina 
more legitimate way than 
ever before. 


Our limitations are not in our materials or oppor- 
tunities but in our timidity or laziness, in lack of some- 


our thing to say rather than in the way to say it. 
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Group of Houses at Moylan, Rose Valley, Pa. 


BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW TILE 


WITH PLASTER FINISH AND COLORED 


TILE DECORATION. 


PRICE & MCLANAHAN, ARCHITECTS. 


BOUT fifteen miles from Philadelphia, separated 
A by a series of hills and valleys from the clatter 
and disturbance of railroad traffic, is situated Rose 
Valley. Rose Valley has gained in prominence not 
alone by the fact of its delightful location with the 
accompanying attractiveness of its homes, but particu- 
larly for the reason that here associated together in 
sincerity of purpose architect and craftsman, artist and 
literary folk, have chosen to live their own life in the 
home, making the best, in its establishment, of the 
material at hand for 
what it is or may be- 
come. Thus in effect 
the highest possible 
expression of the in- £ F 
dividual has come to “aa 


rh 
be realized, although - ¢ 


the expression of the “ 

individual as a unit is ee 

in no sense inconsist- 

ent with the harmo- 

nious whole, and the 

general results are not 

characterized by any S/ 

uniformity of type. 
In the development 

of the hillside illus- 

trated by the accom- | { 

panying photographs 

at Moylan, the unity 

of relationship to the 

environment has been 

carefully preserved, 

and the types of 


dwellings, though PLOT PLAN, GROUP OI 


largely a matter of 
personal taste with the architects, conform admirably 
to and appear to grow easily out of the site. 

These homes are primarily intended for artists, so 
among the conditions naturally imposed in their arrange- 
ment is the importance of a well proportioned and amply 
lighted studio. This condition has been met by provi- 
ding large rooms extending the width of the house, and 
in some instances of clear height of two stories with 
direct exposure to the north. In addition to this the en- 
semble of the adjacent rooms has been considered par- 
ticularly for comfort and utility. Broad porches and 
out of doors sleeping accommodations have been added 
where the best exposure and prospect is to be offered, 
and the relationship of house to house within the group 
is so established that no objectionable feature of any 
adjoining property is imposed upon its neighbor. Serv- 
ice yards are separated by lines of well arranged hedges 
or attractive fencing, and the approach from the high- 
way is over a winding drive common to all properties. 

In regards to the houses individually, the nature of 
the materials employed in their construction has been 


altogether preserved. No false impression is to be 
gathered from any of the details. Under a present 
day impulse new structural conditions as exemplified in 
concrete and hollow tile have been accepted. These 
demand a specific surface treatment and naturally point 
the way to the accomplishment of a plastic art whereby 
perhaps an indigenous expression, typically American, 
is to become established. The manner of ornamenta- 
tion is characteristic of the work of the architects em- 
ployed. The idea that the ornamentation of the wall 
must be constitu 
tional has not been 
altogether recognized, 
Pe as applied decoration 
é 4 in the form of orna- 
mental Moravian tile 
/ has been largely em- 
ployed in the fashion 
r ing of the whole, 
particularly where 
eo i ; color is destined to 
ar play a significant 
or pee part. in the designs 
: of the chimneys, this 
is well illustrated in 
the relation of form 
to color. Naturally 
photographs do not 
<> illustrate the impor- 
ance of this, since the 
color so necessary to 
the complete expres 
sion of the form is 
lacking. Attention 
HOUSES AT MOYLAN, should be called tothe 
manner in which the 
houses grow up from their foundations. Rose Valley 
hill is naturally a rocky eminence, and to establish a 
friendly relationship with the structures the walls are 
first erected of this material, but the identity of the 
stone is finally lost by a gradual merging of the mortar 
of its joints into the full plaster wall surface above. 
Mention should be made of the general interior treat 
ment. Plain wooden trims without mouldings are pro- 
vided at all doors, while at the windows the plaster is 
rounded and returned in at the jambs and heads. In 
the stairways the usual type of square or turned balus 
ters has been banished, and plain plaster balustrades 
with simple wood caps have been introduced. Yet the 
resulting impression in its completion is neither new nor 
hard. The quiet and simple lines lend something of 
that dignity which we expect to find only in the old. 
Herein lies the success and comfort of the interior treat 
ment of these homes. The work has been handled so as 


to constitute an entity, acomplete work of art — complete 
because every day life has here found an expression in 


consonance with its own daily existence. 
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HOUSE AT MOYLAN, ROSE VALLEY, PA. 


Price & McLanahan, Architects 
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Architects in Charge of Construction. 


BY WALTER 
HIS article is not intended to be anything more pro- 
found than a brief discussion of the trade-contract 
method of conducting building operations, and the pres- 
entation of a few points in its favor as compared with 
the usual ‘‘ general contract’’ method. 

Of the various ways to go about erecting a building, by 
far the commonest is to put the work into the hands of a 
‘‘general contractor.’’ It is usually awarded to him after 
he has been selected from among several competitors 
who submit their bids based on the architect’s drawings 
and specifications. 

The general contractor isa middle-man. Heisrarelya 
mechanic or a direct employer of skilled labor. Hetakes 
the architect’s drawingsand specifications to his office and 
calls in his sub-contractors, — firms or individuals carrying 
on the various building trades, — whom he invites to sub- 
mit to him their bids for that part of the work which is to 
be done under their particular trade. In this way he gets 
his bids for the carpentry, plastering, heating, plumbing, 
structural iron, ornamental ironwork, etc. Tothe sum of 
the most favorable bids he so obtains, and which represent 
the real cost to him of putting up the building, the gen- 
eral contractor adds his own profit, generally 10%, and 
then offers the owner this sum as his bid for doing the 
work. If it compares favorably with estimates similarly 
made up by other general contractors who have been 
asked to submit bids, the work is awarded to him. 

Viewed from the owner’s standpoint there are many 
disadvantages attaching to this way of building. That 
the owner’s viewpoint is the right one for the architect 
is unquestioned, as he is the owner’s agent in the trans- 
action, and while it is his first duty to be fair in all his 
dealings and rulings, his legal position naturally causes 
him to look after the owner’s interests with special care. 

An honest, competent and experienced man acting as 
the general contractor can be a very effective aid to a 
building enterprise; there are many such men in the 
business, and their employment is wise in many cases. 

Architects who are more interested in the artistic than 
in the practical problems connected with their work will 
welcome the opportunities which the employment of an 
efficient general contractor affords them, of shifting 
responsibility to his shoulders. It is comforting and 
reassuring to feel that one’s work is being well and 
promptly executed through the activities of your con- 
tractor —that your client’s end of the contract is being 
honestly lived up to by the ‘‘ party of the first part.” But 
how many times is such confidence well placed? Build- 
ers are, as a rule, no more unselfish than most business 
men, and at best they are, and naturally so, a little more 
anxious about their own interests than anyone else’s. It 
is clearly improper to leave in their hands any power to 
choose or direct or to exercise discretion of any impor- 
tance. In other words, it is the architect’s plain duty to 
look after his client’s interests himself and not delegate 
any of that duty to the man who has the other end of his 
client’s contract. 

But many times the employment of a general contractor 
adds to, rather than lessens, thé architect's difficulties in 
controlling and directing a building operation, by inter- 


vening between him and the sub-contractors. Being 


CHAMBERS. 


responsible legally only to the general contractor, the 
sub-contractor can evade carrying out instructions re- 
ceived directly from the architect by interposing his 
employer and claiming that all orders to him must pass 
through the latter. Technically he is perfectly right in 
this position; but when, as is often the case, it is made 
use of to thwart the carrying out of the architect's wishes, 
the latter looks about for some other system of legal 
relationships and responsibilities which will be a help to 
him instead of a hindrance. 
‘*trade-contract method.”’ 

By the trade-contract method the architect, acting for 
the owner, makes direct contracts with each of those 
manufacturers and employers in the different building 
trades who under the other method are only sub-con- 
tractors of the general contractor. 

To do this properly, the drawings and specifications 
must be prepared in considerably greater detail, and a 
much larger number of copies of each are needed for 


He can find this in the 


sending out to the tradesmen to secure estimates; for it 
is necessary to take at least six estimates in each trade 
in order to get the benefit of the competition, which is 
one of the chief purposes of the procedure. 

There dre two signal advantages of this contract-by- 
trades method, —first, the more direct control over the 
work which it gives to the architect, and second, the 
reduction in cost, through the greater amount of com- 
petitive bidding by the many would-be contractors, and 
through the elimination of the general contractor's profits. 

The importance of the first of these cannot be too 
greatly emphasized, for it deals with 
which make the 


those matters 
between satisfied and dis- 


satisfied clients successful or unsuccessful operations. 


difference 


For that reason it is even more important than the 
second, since efficiency and energy in carrying out a 
building are even more to be desired, in most cases, than 
rock-bottom prices. Still, there is no surer way to obtain 
for a client one hundred cents’ value for every dollar 
expended, than by this contract-by trades procedure. 
Another advantage is that inspection and superin- 
tendence of work in progress, both at the shops and at 
the building, is made easier for the architect. Under 
the ordinary system, when the architect or his repre- 
sentative visits the sub-contractor’s shops and thinks it 
necessary to order changes or corrections, he finds his 
directions accepted by the sub-contractors ‘‘ subject to 
the approval of the general contractor.” The reason is 
obvious, — the sub-contractor, being responsible legally 
only to the general contractor, doesn’t propose to let 
himself be committed to any modification of his contract 
without the latter’s sanction. 
in an awkward position. 


This puts the architect 
It is as though the colonel of 
a regiment was told by the lieutenant to whom he had 
given an order, ‘‘ I'll carry it out if my captain approves. "’ 

The military analogy, though not perhaps a true one, 


will do to illustrate the awkward state of affairs, a state 


of affairs which can’t exist under the trade-contract 
system, where each tradesman has his legal relations 
direct with the owner. 

How many trade-contracts are needed in a building 
This depends both upon the nature and the 


operation ? 
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location of the building. An office building ina large 
city requires over fifty; 


than 


a city residence a little more 
half that number. 

The greater the number the greater the advantage to 
the owner, and also the greater the complications and 
difficulties in management and direction on the part of 
the architect. Too much sub-dividing is apt to defeat 

Following is a fairly typical list of 
which 


its own object 


convenient trade-divisions into the erection of 


an ordinary city building may be separated: 





Demoli existing st1 13. Plastering 
ture 14. Carpentry 
2. Excava I I i et 15. Joinery and cabinet work. 
3 or 16. Plumbing. 
4 oof 17. Heating. 
5 18. Electric work 
6 e and marble 19, Interior marble and slate 
va 20. Tiling 
Ss f construction 21. Concrete paving 
9 ural iron 22. Elevator plant. 
10. Iron other than structural 23. Painting 
11. Sheet metal work and reof 24. Glazing. 
ing 25. Hardware 
12. Metal furring and lathing 26. Lighting fixtures 
27. Special finish and equipments 


The preparation of the drawings, specifications and 
contract papers needed for separate trade-contracts is 
arduous in direct proportion to the number of sub-divi- 
sions. They have to define clearly not only just what 
is to be included in each, but also just how the 
work of the other trades will affect each one. 


work 
The con- 
tractors must know at the time they put in their bids just 
what to count on from their associates on the job by way 
of help or hindrance to their own work. For instance, 
if the plumbers are not told in their specifications that 
the cutting of masonry, iron, wood or plaster work 
necessary to the proper running of their pipes is to be 
done for them by the masons, ironworkers, carpenters 
and plasterers, they will include in their bids a sum to 
cover the cost of suchcutting, and the owner would be pay- 
ing for it twice, since each of those trades will be called 
upon in their own specifications to ‘‘ do all cutting,” etc. 

So the specification-writer’s task is proportionately 
more complicated. Soisthe draftsman’s. And soof course 
is the bookkeeper’s, whose records show the state of each 
contractor’s account, the extras, credits and payments. 
When there are fifty accounts connected with one build- 
ing operation, in place of one, the clerical labor involved 
is greatly increased; in fact, the importance of accurate 
business procedure by the architect is apparent. 

The pitfalls and labyrinths of misunderstandings into 
which we may be led through verbal modifications of 
written contracts, or discrepancies between drawings 
and specifications, or other vaguenesses, have to be even 
more carefully avoided when a ‘‘ general contractor”’ is 
not employed. For one of the functions of the latter is 
to fill up the holes and bridge over the gaps in his con- 
tract. These holes and gaps always exist, though their 
number and size vary according to the thoroughness 
with which the architect prepares his drawingsand speci- 
fications, as well as the contract clauses themselves. 
Among the latter is usually inserted that one which calls 
upon the contractor to ‘‘do any and all other work not 
shown on or described in plans and specifications, but 
necessary to complete,” etc. 

The actual value of this clause depends largely on the 
good nature of the contractor, as its legal worth is nil. 
If your ‘‘ general contractor” is making a good profit 
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out of the work, he will not be averse to filling in gaps 
and holes out of his own pocket, with a lively sense of 
favors to come by thus impressing the owner with his 
liberality. Most contractors tigure at the outset on doing 
this, and their bid for the work is made just so much 
larger by providing for it. 

Under the separate contract system, it is possible to 
keep a much more accurate account of the building’s 
progress and the proper times and amounts for the pay- 
ments due the contractors. One reason why contractors 
like it is that their payments are made to them direct, 
on the certificate of the architect, whereas when a ‘‘ gen- 
eral contractor”’ is in charge, his sub-contractor’s work 
is paid for by him out of the payments made him by the 
owner. An unfair contractor (there are such persons) is 
thus given the opportunity to be unfair to his ‘‘ subs” 
by holding back their money on some pretext. So the 
directly with the 
owners, for they know that their payments will be prompt, 
and at the same time the architect’s control is the more 
effective, for the argument of a withheld certificate is al- 
ways potent in hastening the carrying out of his directions. 


trade contractors welcome dealing 


The taking of a large number of estimates by trades, 
which is so important a feature develops a fact of much 
significance, but to which little attention is usually paid. 
This is, the wide difference in the amounts submitted, 
though the bids are of course all based on exactly the 
same data of drawings and specifications. Those differ- 
ences are found to be greater in some trades than in 
others, but the fact that they ave found, and almost in- 
variably run a wide gamut of change, is one of the 
strongest arguments in the trade-contract method’s favor. 

Various legitimate causes create these differences. 
One bidder bids low because he is doing other work in 
the neighborhood of the proposed ‘‘job”’ and counts on 
consequent economies accruing from that fact. Another 
counts on certain money-saving methods of which he 
believes himself master, either in fabricating or erect- 
ing material, or both. Still another contractor bids low 
through a mistake on the part of his estimating clerk in 
taking off the quantities or adding up the figures. Some 
contractors are careless enough to entrust this important 
duty to inexperienced or incompetent hands. A well- 
known granite firm recently faced, and accepted, a loss 
of many thousand dollars because it found itself saddled 
with a contract for stone which the firm’s estimating 
clerk had figured for on the assumption that the archi- 
tect’s drawings were at quarter-inch scale. The draw- 
ings were really at eighth-inch scale, and were so marked. 

Another case is that of the contractor who, when work 
is slack, is willing to undertake it at little or no profit to 
himself in order to keep his men employed. But from 
whatever cause they are traced, the diversity in the 
estimates received is nearly always surprising, and 
emphasizes the importance of taking as many bids as 
possible in each line, as well as in as many lines as prac- 
ticable. It often happens that of half-a-dozen estimates 


taken in a certain trade, the lowest is one hundred per 
cent less than the highest. 

It is hardly necessary to add that a building built 
trade-contract system will be better built 
than one done under a general contract, for the greater 
amount of time and attention it demands from the archi- 
tect is bound to bring this about. 


under the 
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Legal Hints for Architects. — Part III. 


BY WILLIAM L, 


ANY of the municipalities to-day have what is 
M known as a Municipal Art Commission, to which 
commission the plans and specifications for all proposed 
buildings must be submitted and whose approval must 
be secured before the building can be erected. The fact 
that an architect's plans must be approved by such a 
commission is rarely, if ever, mentioned in the contract, 
but being a charter requirement is binding upon the 
architect notwithstanding. While the writer is inclined 
to feel that such commissions are ordinarily free from 
political influence, yet that is a consideration which 
must be taken into account. Then again, such a com- 
mission may be dominated by architects who are gradu- 
ates of the Beaux Arts or members of the American 
Institute of Architecture or even by local cliques, in 
which case there may be a prejudice against an architect 
not associated with the controlling power of the com- 
The action of such commissions generally 
involves merely an approval or disapproval of the plans, 


mission. 


and it is often impossible to secure even suggestions 
from the commission or any of its members as to what 
features were disapproved or what changes could be 
made in the plans to make them satisfactory to the 
commission. 

A further requirement binding the architect, but which 
is not mentioned in the contract, is that his plans must 
satisfy the Building Department of the municipality, and 
although it is practically an impossibility to file plans 
with the Building Department which will be unequivo- 
cally approved, yet the grounds for the disapproval are 
always stated, so that ordinarily it is an easy matter for 
the architect to make the necessary changes to secure the 
required approval. 

A requirement not stated in the contract is illustrated 
by the following experience of one architect. By corre- 
spondence he offered a certain Lunacy Board ‘‘ to examine 
the site and then to prepare all requisite probationary 
drawings for the approval of the committee, and all other 
drawings and details to be submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy, and subsequently to draw the whole of 
the working drawings and specifications for $2,000." The 
Board accepted the offer through its clerk and the archi- 
tect started his work. His first set of plans were disap- 
proved; his second set were rejected as too costly and 
ornamental; his third set were disapproved, and then the 
Board decided to engage another architect. By law, the 
plans had to be approved not only by the committee 
but by the Court, and when the detailed drawings were 
completed they had to be approved by the commis- 
sioners and finally by the Secretary of State. When the 
architect sued to recover for the reasonable value of the 
work which he had actually done, it was held that he 
could not recover, upon the ground that the architect 
knew the ordeal through which his plans must go before 
anything could be done upon them, and he had agreed to 
receive the gross sum of $2,000 for the perfect and entire 
work. The Court well expressed the situation in these 
words: ‘*Does not the plaintiff mean this: ‘I, relying 
upon my skill and experience as an architect and drafts- 


pow aan. G. Bee Lie BB, 


man and upon your judgment and honor, undertake to 
prepare such plans as you shall approve of, and when 
you have approved of them and they stand the scrutiny 
of those other persons to whom the law requires them to 
be submitted, with such further details as are required, I 
will then complete my work by preparing the working 
drawings, estimates and specifications and so entitle my- 
self to the stipulated reward’?”’ In this same case, the 
Court, speaking about the question as to whether or not 
the committee were fair judges of approval, wrote as 
follows: ‘‘ If, with full knowledge of the powers and the 
circumstances under which they were to act the plaintiff 
(the architect) chose to agree with them that he should 
not be paid anything for his drawings unless they should 
be approved by them, I think he ought to be concluded 
by their judgment.”’ 

Counties, boroughs, towns and villages have a com- 
mon practice of appointing committees who deal with 
architects when their services are required. Frequently 
these committees are not careful to ascertain and know 
the powers which they have been given. Thus they, as 
well as an architect, often innocently enter into a con- 
tract for plans and specifications which the committee 
had no power to make, and the architect no right to 
compensation thereunder. For example, acounty at one 
time appointed a committee to investigate and report 
regarding ‘‘the best manner of raising funds,” and 
should submit ‘‘ recommendations relative to the matter 
of erecting a Court House,’’ and that the committee file 
its report in writing, ‘‘ together with plans and specifica- 
tions, with the County Clerk, on or before April 1, 1900.”’ 
The committee after examining many different sets of 
preliminary plans and specifications finally selected a 
certain firm of architects to do the work, and entered 
into a duly written contract for seven sets of plans and 
specifications and detailed drawings, etc. When an action 
was later brought to recover for the preparation of plans 
and specifications pursuant to the contract, it was held that 
the words ‘‘plans and specifications” in the resolution 
meant fre/iminary plans and specifications, and therefore 
the contract by the committee for working plans and 
specifications was beyond their power, and the architect 
suing upon such illegal and void contract could not 
recover. In this particular instance there was also an 
intimation that the architects could not recover for even 
preliminary plans and specifications because it was un- 
derstood and a custom for architects to draw preliminary 
plans and specifications without compensation in the 
hope of securing the contract for the complete work. 

Before closing this subject another usual provision 
of municipal charters should be mentioned. That is the 
provision which aims to prevent an officer of a munici- 
pality from contracting with the municipality or any of 
its departments. Thus an architect acting as expert 
adviser toa municipal Board of Education probably could 
not at the same time make a contract with the munici- 
pality to draw plans and specifications and superintend 
the construction of a hospital for the Department of 
Charities. 


The extremes to which this provision may be 
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carried are well shown by the following instance: Under 
the usual Municipal Civil Service rules in vogue to-day, 
architectural services are graded by such classifications 
as draftsman, examiner, engineer, inspector, architect, 
etc., said gradings being made according to the amounts 
of annual compensation paid. Such architectural posi- 
tions are subject to competitive examination, thus pro- 
tecting the successful applicant appointed to a position 
from being removed for political reasons. Under such 
employment a man can be granted a leave of absence for 
a certain length of time, and his name thereupon goes 
upon alist of those eligible for similar positions through- 
out the municipality. Such were the conditions in a city 
where an architect assumed to take advantage of a 
granted leave of absence in order to enable himself dur- 
ing the leave of absence to take a contract with the city 
to draw plans and specifications and superintend the con- 
struction of a Court House. After he had spent nearly 
$10,000 in the way of expert advice, draftsmen, materials, 
surveys, etc., and prepared not only preliminary plans and 
specifications, which were duly approved by the proper 
official, but almost completed the final plans and specifi- 
cations, he was refused compensation for any of the said 
work. Upon suit brought upon a proper written contract, 
there having been a previous appropriation, the architect 
was defeated, practically upon the sole ground that while 
he was upon the eligible list of the Municipal Civil Serv- 
ice, he was still in the employ of the city, even though 
receiving no compensation therefrom. His name being 
upon said eligible list brought him within the restric- 
tions of the charter provision hereinbefore mentioned. 

The above considerations regarding municipal work 
are sufficient to show the dangers of such service. The 
writer’s experience urges him to recommend that no 
architect should attempt to secure or perform a munici- 
pal contract without a full appreciation of its dangers, 
especially in view of the fact that practically every change 
in political power brings opposition and added difficul- 
ties. To sum the situation, the architect is dealing ordi- 
narily not only with the now familiar political steam 
roller, but with a city attorney whose assistants for 
political exigencies and for reputation look for every 
technicality and excuse to prevent the payment of money 
out of the corporation treasury; in other words, to pre- 
vent one case of graft and fraud the legal staff of the 
municipality will dispute and defeat ninety-nine fair, 
legal or equitable claims for work actually done or time 
and expenses honestly and in good faith expended in 
behalf of the municipality. As a final warning, this 
class of contract is strictly within the rule that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, and about the only 
recommendation that can be honestly and fairly made 
is that no step should be taken in such matters without 
taking local legal advice. 

(4) The various states of the Union and the United 
States Government have requirements regarding con- 
tracts much similar to the requirements of the municipal 
corporations. A very brief consideration of the United 
States statutes regarding this matter will show the gen- 
eral trend of such requirements and their interpretation. 
The aim, object and intention of the government to pre- 
clude fraud or favoritism finds expression in a statute 


which provides that all purchases and contracts for sup- 
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plies or services in any department of the Government, 
except for personal services, shall be made by advertis- 
ing, etc. There is no question but what the exception 
would cover the usual case of the employment of an 
architect. In this connection it is gratifying te notice 
that there is no strict technical application of this law, 
and there are many instances where this requirement is 
dispensed with under unfavorable or peculiar circum- 
stances, and it is still more gratifying to note and record 
that even though such a contract is declared void for 
failure to advertise, yet if the supplies or the services 
have been received by the Government and it has de- 
rived the benefit from the same, recovery is always per- 
mitted; not, however, upon the contract, but upon the 
quantum meruit, or for the reasonable value. Again, 
there are statutes designed to prevent officers from con- 
tracting unless there has been a previous appropriation, 
and that no contract is binding for a larger sum than the 
amount of the appropriation. Yet these statutes are not 
strictly construed and there are certain officials to whom 
they are not applied, and such laws are never permitted 
to defeat recovery for work, labor or services honestly 
and fairly performed, the results of which have been 
beneficial to the Government. 

There are further requirements that members of Con- 
gress must not be interested in Government contracts. 
Probably one of the most important statutes provides 
that every contract with certain of the Government 
departments is required to be in writing and signed by 
the parties. This statute is in the nature of a Statute of 
Frauds to protect the Government: In the interpreta- 
tion of this law the Comptroller of the Treasury and the 
Court of Claims have consistently held that the invalidity 
of a contract by reason of this requirement is immaterial 
if the contract has been performed. Thus it will be seen 
that the rulings of the Comptroller of the Treasury upon 
questions of payment, in cases where the strict letter of 
the statutes has not been followed, are based upon equit- 
able principles. 

Since a sovereign power can not be sued in the courts 
of law, the states and the United States have formed 
Courts.of Claims where any claimant against them may 
prove his case, and his right to compensation is there 
governed by equitable rules. One illustration will show 
the difference between the usual Trial Court justice and 
the treatment accorded by a Court of Claims. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy directed a naval 
officer to have drawings and plans made for changes at 
Annapolis. Said officer employed an architect upon an 
agreement that the architect was to charge nothing for 
the plans, provided he was engaged to superintend the 
construction, for which superintendence he would receive 
the usual compensation. The plans were completed after 
several months’ work, were duly approved by the naval 
officer, and then sent to the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, but that was the last heard of them or of the 
proposed work. Upon claim being filed and the evidence 
taken, the Court permitted the architect to recover the 
reasonable value of the work done. 

This shows that while an architect should not know- 
ingly violate any of the statute requirements prescribed 
by a state or the United States, yet if such requirements 
are innocently and unknowingly violated, yet the archi- 
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tect has a chance of recovering the reasonable value of 
the work which he has done. 


(5) Competitions are of course the convenient 


and 
usual method of securing plans and specifications for 


large buildings. The invitation to compete contains the 


The 
familiar condition granting the right to reject any or all 
plans has caused much trouble. 


conditions, which are usually strictly enforced. 


Again here, as in con- 
tracts with municipalities, the architect must be abso- 
lutely certain that he has followed and conformed to 
each and every requirement of the conditions of the 
invitation; otherwise he may be defeated upon a techni- 
cality by some unsuccessful competitor, or unfair or 
biased board or committee. 

In one case there was the invitation to compete con- 
taining the condition above mentioned, and the architect 
in question with others duly presented plans. The 
Building Committee passed a resolution stating among 
other things that ‘‘a vote of the committee be taken 
as to which plan best meets the letter of the require- 
ments and the needs of the association, and that on 
completion of this examination we select the architect 


who has the largest number of votes.”” At the next 


meeting it was found that architect A had the largest 
number of votes. The committee then formally rejected 
all plans and ordered them returned. Then they passed 
a vote choosing A as architect ‘‘in accordance with the 
vote of last night,” and he was unofficially notified by a 


couple of the committeemen of his appointment. About 


forty days later the same committee met and rescinded 
their action. A day or so later the architect wrote to the 
Board claiming to act as architect. They refused to per- 
mit him so to act and upon suit being brought the Court 
held that there was no contract because the vote was not 
an offer or proposal to him. 


In still another case the condition in the resolution 
vhich adopted the plaintiff's plans after competition was 
‘*that after duly advertising for bids and for the con- 
struction, etc., we bid from a reliable 


who will enter into a good and sufficient bond, etc.”’ 


receive a party 

The 
Board of Supervisors who had charge of this matter later 
thought that the architect had slandered theffif®0ethey 
passed a resolution rejecting the plans, even although a 
bid had been duly received from a party ready to furnish 
a good and sufficient bond. The Board took the ground 
that this condition required an acceptance by them of 
the bid before the plaintiff should become architect, but 
the Court held strictly to the wording of the condition 
that there was no necessity for the acceptance of the bid, 
the only question being whether the bid was from a 
reliable party willing to give a good and sufficient bond. 

Probably one of the most palpable attempts to defeat 
an architect in his rights acquired by competition in- 
volved the following facts: The terms of the competi- 
tion called for two buildings, a County Court House and 
a County Jail, with a limit of expenditure of $150,000. 
Among the conditions were the right to reject any and 
all plans; that the architect submitting the accepted de- 
sign should receive the commission for drawing of all 
plans and supervision of the work; the Board reserved 
the right to alter or amend any plan accepted; the names 
of the authors were to be put in sealed envelopes, to be 
opened only after the award and in the presence of the 
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Board and a jury; that the Board of Supervisors wit} 


expert advisers would form the jury 
jury would use discretion as to any violation of th 
of competition and their 


of award; that the 


judgment would be final; tha 
a prize of $250 would be paid for each of the three best 


designs submitted, excl 


About 


1c} > ‘eT 2] lesion 
usive of the accepted design 


fifty different sets of plans 


were put upon exhibition to the taxpayers, and finally 


the Board passed a resolution which, while it 


while it recited that 


were received and they 


it was inadvisable for the county to expend more thai 


i 


$100,000 in the erection of the county buildin 


Qs, and that 
it was obvious that the plans submitted called for a1 
expenditure in excess of that amount, yet that one ce1 


tain plan best met the requirements of the county in the 
opinion of the Board, therefore the Board resolved p1 


suant to the terms of the competition to award the first 


place of merit to that plan, subject to the condition tl 
the author modify the details in certain ways and 


Board. A 


successful 


manner satisfactory to the copy of this reso 
lution was then sent the architect. Several 


} 


4 


months later the Board passed a resol 


iution 
resolution passed 


repealing Salt 
and then a resolution reopening the 
entire competition and requesting all competitors to re 
turn and file their plans for reconsideration. Later the 


Board appointed a jury of expert advisers to pass 


the plans. The Board and the jury finally came to an 
agreement and selected another architect’s plans, 1 


Dut the 


Board in passing its resolution merely recited al 


he 
i the tacts 


and stated that in view of the fact thatthe cost should be 


reduced to $100,000, the Board desired to have tl 


ne arcni 


tect who won the first competition and the architect 


selected under the second competition both alter thei1 
plans to conform to the cost of construction desired In 


the meantime the architect named in the first competi 


vat 
LiOl 


had never received the notice about the second competi- 


tion and had not personally put his plans in the 


second 


compet.tion, contending that under the first resolution 


he was entitled to be architect. Pursuant to their request 
he did make changes in 


b 


the $100,000 cost, stating, however, that he did soin] 


suance with the first resolution naming him as architect 


his plans to reduce them to 


1 
I 


Later on the Board, after having received estimates fron 
Within 


a month after said rejection the Board then proceeded t 


LO 


builders, all of which were high, rejected all plans. 
g | 


award a contract to the architect named 


the sec 


under 
ond competition Upon suit being brought the Court 
mpetit . } sul being ft ugn ) rt 


held that the terms of competition were an offer, and the 


plaintiff having complied with said terms and conditions 
and the Board having passed a resolution setting forth 
said compliance and naming said architect as the winne1 
that should be considered as making a binding contract 
that the plaintiff be employed as architect for the build 
ing, so that the reduction of his plans to a cost of $100,00! 


instead of $150,000, as proposed in the competition, w 


4 ll, Was 
not a condition precedent to his right to 
tect. 


become archi 
Of course throughout this procedure the county 
was advised by its attorneys, and the methods used in the 
attempt to defeat the architect’s rights it 
were well calculated to defeat not only his legal but also 
his equitable rights. Again, 


be given is that when you intend to enter a 


the only advice which cat 


submit its terms to your attorney, and if successful fi 


low his counsel until you have collected your full 
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DETAIL OF FIRST BANK B ING. DETAIL OF GATEWAY TO TOWN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NEW TOWN OF COREY, ALABAMA. 
William Leslie Welton, Architect 
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Plate Illustrations— Description. 


Tue Unirep ILLUMINATING COMPAN\ NEw 
Pirate 113. The exterior is of ‘‘ Tapes- 
brick of a buff color with wide, deep raked joints, 
laid in the first story with double stretchers and in the 


second 


BUILDING, 
HaveEN, Conn. 


try” 


story and battlement with a diaper pattern of 


2-inch, square gray heads with a single blue head in 
center. The trimmings throughout are of cream color, 


mat glazed terra cotta, with all decorative work, enrich- 
ments, cornices, etc., in green and gold. The exterior 
woodwork is of mahogany with bronze grilles and bronze 
lamps. The main room on the first floor is finished with 
a marble and tile floor, marble wainscots and counters, 
mahogany trim throughout and a beamed ceiling. In 
the second story the president’s, the directors’ and the 
general offices have finish and wainscots in mahogany, 
mantels in mahogany and marble, wall brackets and 
ceiling chandeliers finished in silver. 
buff 
direct steam. 

$40,000. 


The color scheme 
The building is heated by 
The approximate cost of the building is 
The cubic contents measured over all from 
roof to cellar floor is approximately 145,000 cubic feet, 


is also in and cream. 


which gives the rate per cubic foot approximately 
28 cents. 
SPRINGFIELD Gas LiGHtT Company BUILDING, SPRING- 


riELD, Mass. Prates 114,115. The exterior is of New 
England red water-struck brick, laid in white cement 
with % inch joint. The trimmings are of Indiana lime- 
The center of the building is two stories high with 
skylight above. The woodwork is painted white while 
the walls and ironwork are in varying tones of gray. 
The approximate cost of the building was $80,000. 

Price HI PLATE 
116. This building forms a part of Cincinnati’s Park 
Scheme and will eventually have the parking, such as 
shrubberies, etc., which will give it a proper setting. 
The approximate cost of the building was $21,500, and 
the cost per cubic foot, 16.7 cents. 


stone. 


Puspiic Liprary, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


This measurement 
was taken from basement floor to height of roof. 


Divo. LIBRARY, ST. Louis, Mo. P 
The exterior is of a rough matt brick, cherry rec 
and laid in white mortar. 







BRANCH 


The stone, excepting the base 
course and steps of granite, is of buff Bedford. The 
main reading room on the first floor is approximately 
98 feet long by 44 feet wide, with a clear ceiling height 
of 21 feet. The walls are lined with book shelves to the 
height of 7 feet 6 inches. The building is fireproof, and 
steel trusses carry the roof which is covered with slate. 
The interior finish of the building throughout is of white 
quartered oak. The building contains 231,300 cubic feet, 
and the cost complete, including decoration, fixtures, 
shelving, furniture and equipment of every kind and 
landscape gardening, was $70,548, or 30% cents per cubic 
foot. Exclusive of the items just mentioned, the cost per 
cubic foot was 25% cents. 


AMERICAN 


PaviLIon, Rome, ITALY. 


PLatEs 118—120. 
Each nation participating in the World’s Fair at Rome, 
Italy, was asked to erect a pavilion characteristic of their 
own life which would furnish a type of country home, 
livable and homelike. An effort was made by the archi- 
tects to have the United States pavilion conform in 


every the wishes of the 


the 


art gal 


x ¢ 


way to committee in charge 


The greatest problem in design was to 


requirements of an lery with overhead lighting 


to a building in which the window openings were to be 


one of the essential features. It was possible to con 


struct the main facade facing the formal garden with 


such openings as running 
front. The buil 
solutely fireproof, and pra tically the 


were required by 
and entries across the entire ding 


only wood in 
building, excepting doors and trim, 


i 


is the 7 by 3 in 
wooden strips bedded on the face of all columns and 


to which are attached the 2 by 2 inch picture strips built 


into the walls and covered with metal lath and plaster 
The roof construction is formed entirely of steel, which 
carries a tile covering and the upper and inner skylights 


To insure a building which would be in every sense 


American, arrangements were made whereby the manu 
facturers of ‘‘ Tapestry’ brick supplied and shipped to 


Rome the entire facing, or veneer of brick, which was 


laid up in special design and pattern. The arrangement 
of color and pattern has made the American Pavilion 


one of the most talked-of buildings in the Exposition. 
The “ Tapestry” brick attracted the special notice of the 
King and- Queen who commented favorably upon their 
texture and beauty. The dull red appearance which 
confronts one in approaching is restful and presents a 
decided 


contrast to the white walls of the surrounding 


‘SS 

buildings. 
THe Law BuiLpinc, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. PLAT! 
123. This structure is the latest addition to the facili 


ties of the University of Virginia, the institution whose 
original buildings were designed by Thomas Jefferson 


The building follows the general proportions and char 


acter of the original buildings both in its design and 
materials of 


construction. The general wall surface is 


of a dark red brick, the columns of brick stuccoed and 
the cornice of wood, white. The part of the first floor 
over the boiler room is fireproof and the rest of the 


building is of the usual wood and brick construction 
The cost of the structure was approximately $60,000 
ENGINEERING BuILpING, RuTGERS COLLEGE. PLATE 124 
The architects in designing this building endeavored to 
preserve the style and old ‘* Queens 


College,’’ as well as conform to the varied styles of the 


feeling of the 


modern buildings. 
cotta. 


brick 
The brick are of a soft red with 


The exterior is of and terra 


chrome tones 
running through, interspersed here and there with pat- 


terns, diapered work and Moravian tiles. The terra 
cotta is of a warm color with a fire flash that makes it 
blend with the general tone of the brickwork. The bac] 






portion of the basement being entirely above ground is 
utilized ‘cB 2200 laboratory and for the mechani- 
cal engineering laboratory. The roof The 
cupola acts as a plenum chamber for the ventilating 
system the building is so 

that it can be controlled as a whole or in 
basement by the aggangement of valves 
is entirely ieoyenll 


iS OF Slate 


The heating of arranged 


part from the 
The 
with the exception of the 
The 


cost per cubic foot of 18.3 cents. 





floors which are of wood. structure 


Was Dullt ata 
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Editorial Comment and Miuiscellany. 


THE LONDON MEMORIAL 


“| ‘HE sight proposed for the 1 
in London is in the Mall, directly 
‘1 


srrough House, and 


bronze statue of the King, the demolition of the present 


ge across the lake in St. 


tion of a more ornamental 


ward's name will probably 
e given. The King and 
(ueen Alexandra have ap 
proved of the site. The 


sculptor selected by the 
committee for the work is 
Mr Bertram 
A. R.A 


illustrating the great aim 


Mackennal, 


He contemplates 


of King Edward's reign by 

eo 7 —r } 
g a iarge seated 
with ap- 
propriate symbols. On 


figure of Peace, 
each side of the super-base 


will be two. processional 


groups, comprising eight or nine figures delineating the 


‘* Arts of Peace’”’ and 


igure. 


estal, on which a bronze statue of King Edward in Garter 


robes 14 feet high 


entire memorial will be from 


will balance that of Peace. 


the memorial on the park side with the avenue between 


it and the bridge. 


DETAIL BY 
ARCHITECT. 





o 
1g 


the scheme 


will be placed. 


and 


and 
$100,000. 





FREDERICK (¢ PROWNE, 


is 


KING 


in¢ 


DETAII 


» 


races, 


Of} 


udes, 


of 


Edwart 


1 


bridge, to which 


Y 


Ar 


carry 


features 


estimated 
the central 
ment 


yposite 


SCHWART 
Tert 


0 


out 
bridge and other 
of 
scheme, which 
include paved 
with 


stone seats. 


EDWARD 
Memorial 
Marl- 


besides a 


James’s Park and the erec- 


King Ed 





advancing towards the central 
On the super-base will be erected a center ped- 


The height of the 
15 feet to 50 feet. 
back of the pedestal, facing the park, a figure of Britannia 


At the 
A flight of steps will connect 


Mr. Edward Lutyens is the architect 


selected to design 


the 
will 


balus- 
trades, vases and 
The 
cost of 
monu- 
is $150,000 
the bridge 
The time 
suggested for the 
completion of the 
work is five years. 


CON. 


BUILDING 

STRUCTION 
CHINA. 
HE sum 
over 


building 


yea r 


$6,000, - 


on 


indicative 


000 spent by China 
last the 
purchase of foreign 
materials 
of 
far-reaching change 


which is coming over the habits of the Chinese people. 
The dilapidated rows of one-storied houses of lath and 
plaster, which formerly did duty as Government offices, 
schools, barracks, etc., are rapidly disappearing before 
buildings in foreign style of brick and stone, fitted with 
electric light and steam heat; while in all the large cities 
and trading centers, merchants and shopkeepers are re 

placing the shanties of 
former days with modern 
constructions, in which the 
yanglou, or foreign uppe1 
story, and the plate-glass 


window con- 


are usually 
spicuous features. In 
places like Shanghai and 
Peking, where the erection 
of business buildings and 
Government offices has 
been entrusted to foreign 
architects, the results have 
the character of a European 
city. As regards such ma- 
terials as stone and brick, China is already well supplied. 


JAPANESE GARDENS, GREAT NECK, L. L 

NEW motor-boat canal is being cut from a point in 
A the bay opposite the Manhasset Yacht Club to a 
distance of more than a mile. Thecanal is to be 200 feet 
wide and to have a depth of 10 feet at low tide. A 
frontage of 800 feet on the canal is to be filled in and 
laid out as a Japanese garden. The plans for the garden 
comprise the erection of acasino of pure Japanese design. 
A salt water swimming pool and bathing beach will con- 
nect the casino with the tennis courts and a bathhouse of 
harmonious 
design. A 
picturesque 
Japanese 
bridge, will 
span a Brook 
springing 
from the 
hills, which 
will be fash- 
ioned into 
miniature 
lakes and 
waterfalls. 


TERR 
COTTA 
TILE FOR 

PARTITION 
WALLS. 


HE illus- 
tration 
on page 199 





of one of the 
offices of the 
West Publish- 
ing Company, ee 


l by the New Jersey Terra Cotta Company 


DETAIL BY CHARLES B. 
ARCHITECT. 


MEYERS, 
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St. Paul, shows the walls built of interlocking terra large basin, and the corresponding calidarium have also 
cotta tiles. While only one room is shown, all the offices been revealed. Every feature of the interior gives the 


of the company are finished ina similar manner. The impression that it was once rich 

illustration gives no idea of the beau- 
tiful tone effects in this tile. The 
center of each is flashed with a deli- 


in statuary and mural 


paintings, and a large number of 













artistic fragments have already been 

found. 

cate old rose tint shading to an 

NEW TOWN OF COREY, 
ALA 


HIS model industrial 
town, near birming- 


ham, Ala., is being built 


old gold at the edges. The 
tiles are laid with a light 
cream joint and the whole 
covered with three coats of 
transparent varnish, 
which imparts to the 


for the purpose of hous- 


walls the soft mellow ing the many employees 


glow of the setting sun. which will be engaged 





DETAILS, ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, BROCKTON, MASS. 
Executed in terra cotta by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Cor 


Charles R. Greco, Architect 


Besides their beauty these tiles are comparatively inex- on the construction and 


in the operation of the ten 
pensive, sanitary and fireproof, and are particularly million dollar 


improvements now going on under the 
adapted for partition walls in office and other semi-public direction of the United States Steel Corporation. As 
and public buildings. They are made by the Twin City indicated in the illustrations (see page 196) brick with 
Brick Company, 


panels of cement 
St. Paul. 


and tile will be used 


for all houses, com 
HORACE'S 


SABINE FARM. 


mercial and other 
buildings to be 
erected. William 
Leslie Welton, Bir- 


HE announce- 
ment is made 
of the discovery of mingham, has been 
the Sabine Farm at 


chosen architect fo1 
Vignati-Corte, near 


the entire group, 


Licenza. Excava- and the brick, which 


tions reveal primi- 
tive wall panels and 
a mosaic pavement 
of the Augustan 
epoch. © In front of 
the dwelling por- 
tion of the house 


is of various shades 
from light to dark 
buff with fire 
flashed tones of 
brown, red and 
black, is made by 
the Sibley-Menge 


Brick Company 





was a garden of OFFICE OF THE WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
considerable size SS 
surrounded with arcades. In the middle of the garden ()* THE Fourth of July, 1912, will be dedicated the 
a basin or pool has been uncovered more than 60 feet in monument commemorating the battleship “ Maine 
length. To the left of the enclosed garden the ruins of The shaft is the work of Atilio Piccirilli, sculptor, and 


a large farmhouse are to be seen. A frigidarium, a_ will furnish with its elaborate setting a monumental 
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entrance to Central Park, New York City. H. Van Buren 


Magonigle has charge of the landscape features. 


CHICAGO DOCK IMPROVEMENTS. 


“T°HE city of Chicago is considering plans already 


made under the supervision of the Administration 


for a new system of dockage. The scheme provides for 


a harbor with twenty-five miles of docks, including boat 
landings for freight and passenger traffic, piers for yachts 
and excursion 
steamers, teaming 
platforms, traffic 
and pleasure drive- 
ways, recreation 
piers, etc. 
“OVER N- 
ee EN T - 
MADE bricks will 
be used in the new 
capital buildings to 
be built at Can- 
berra, Australia. 
The discovery 
within the new fed- 
eral area of promis- 
ing deposits of raw 
material has led the 
Government to the 
conclusion that the 





THe Principtes of PLANNING Buitpincs. Percy L. 
Marks, architect. An analytical treatise containing over 


two hundred plans of buildings of various types. New 


York, William Helburn, publisher. Large 8vo, cloth, 
gilt. Price, $4.80. 
PLUMRBIN AND HouSEHOLD SANITATION Edited by 


J. Pickering Putnam. A course of lectures on ‘‘ Plumb- 
ing’ delivered before the plumbing school of the North 
End Union, Boston. New York, Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 

FIRE AND Fir 
Losses. A pape1 
by F. W. Fitzpat- 
rick on the causes 
of fire, the means 
to prevent them 
and the fire resist- 
ing construction of 
buildings. Chicago, 
American School of 
Correspondence. 

ANNUAL REPOR1 
OF THE BosTON 
ScHOO! sE De- 
PARTMEN , 1910 
1911. Report of 
the Commissioners 
on the various divi- 
sions of schoolhouse 
work. Boston, City 


establishment of a oer, ae me ee Printing Depart 
brick-making plant - , ees ment. 

on the property HOUSE AT WESTWOOD, O80. Our Home City. 
would be highly Pic nanaaehsosp gsc le a Edited by William 


profitable. er 
NEW BOOKS. 

Orricia YEAR Book or THE New YorK Society Ot} 
Arcuitects. A handbook containing the information 
required in the daily routine of an architect’s office. 
New York; 
A. M. Madi- 
gan, pub- 
lisher. 

TUBERCU- 
Losis Hos- 
PITAL AND 
SANATORIUM 
CONSTRUC- 
rion. Writ- 
ten Dy 
Thomas 
Spees Car- 
rington, 
M.D., for 
The Na- 
tional Asso- 





ciation for 

DETAIL BY PEUCKERT & WUNDER, ; 
the Study 
ARCHITECTS. 7 


‘ ) r 
Executed by the O. W. Ketcham Terra Cotta Works, 0d Preven- 
ti0¢e0n of 
Tuberculosis. The book contains 168 pages, bound in 
heavy paper and published by the Association, 105 East 


>»? 


22d street, New York. Price, 25 cents. 


Arthur on the 
Model City and its various needs, Omaha, Neb. William 
Arthur, publisher. Price, 25 cents. 


IN GENERAL. 

The Conkling-Armstrong Company supplied the terra 
cotta for the United Illuminating Company's Building, 
New Haven, Conn., Foote & Townsend, architects, illus- 
trated in this 
issue. 


r 

: | 
: aa 
i 





The Engi- 
neering Build- 
ing at Rutgers 
College, Hill 
& Stout, archi- 


1 
: 4 
tects, illus- 

trated in this \y 


issue, was 


\ 


DETAIL BY LONG, LAMOREAUX & LONG, 
ARCHITECTS. 


American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co., Makers 


built of Sayre 
& Fisher 
brick. 


srick for the 
Divoll Branch 
Library, St. 
Louis, Mo., 
Mariner & La Beaume, architects, illustrated in the Plate 
Forms of this issue, was furnished by the Hydraulic- 
Press Brick Company. 
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The Newton Y. M.C. A. Building, Brainerd & Leeds, 
architects, shown on Plate 102 of our August issue, has 
its entire exterior walls waterproofed by Cabot's Color- 
less Waterproofing Number 700. 


The following buildings illustrated in the Plate Forms 
of this number are built of ‘‘ Tapestry’ brick, furnished 
by Fiske 
& Co., 
PRE. 
A meri- 
Pa- 


vilion, 


can 


Rome, 
Ltaty, 
Carrére 
& Hast- 
ings, 
archi- 
tects; 
United 
Illumi- 





nating 


ARCHITECT. . 
pany 


,om- 


DETAIL BY 
Executec 


ALBERT 
1 by Conkling 


KAHN, 
Armstrong Terra Cotta Company 

Build- 
ing, New Haven, Conn., Foote & Townsend, architects; 
Nichols School Building, Buffalo, N. Y., Green & Wicks, 
architects. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co. have published recently a 
small book relative to the merits of their linoleum and 
cork carpets. It also enumerates the large number of 
buildings in which this material has been used with 
unmeasured success. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C., August 21, 1911. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the time for opening the bids for the con- 

struction of the United States Post Office at WASHINGTON, D.C., has 

been extended from Sept. 15, 1911, to 3 o'clock P.M. on Oct. 10, 1911 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., August 31, 1911. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this office until 3 o'clock P.M. 


on the 3lst day of October, 1911, and then opened for the construction 
except the mechanical equipment) of the United States Post Office 
at MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The building is to be of fireproof construc- 
tion, stone faced, with a ground area of approximately 61,000 sq. ft., one 
story in height, except the front portion which is three stories. Draw- 
ings and specifications may be had from the Custodian of site at MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN., or at this office at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., Sept. 2, 1911. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received in this office until 3 o'clock P.M. 
on the |6th day of October, 1911, and then opened for the construction, 
complete (including plumbing, gas-piping, heating apparatus, electric 
conduits and wiring and lighting fixtures), of the United States Post 
Office at POINT PLEASANT, WEST VIRGINIA. The building is to 
be two stories in height with a ground area of 5500 sq. ft., of fireproof 
construction, with brick facing and stone trim. Drawings and specifica- 


tions may be obtained from the Custodian of site at POINT PLEAS- 


ANT, W. VA., or at this office at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
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The program for the Ninth International Congress of 


Architects, to be held in Rome during the month « 





DETAIL BY 
Executed by The Nort 


JARVIS HUNT, ARCHITECT. 


n Terra Cotta Com 


October, under the patronage of His Majesty the King 
of Italy, can be obtained by addressing George Oakley 
Totten, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer, American Section, 
Washington, D.C. It summarizes the various meetings, 
the numerous excursions in the neighborhood of 
the method of traveling, the hotels, etc. 


Rome, 


WANTED. 

Specification writer with large experience, for architect’s 
office in the Middle West. An excellent opportunity for a 
capable man with plenty of energy. 
perience, reference and salary. 


Write fully stating ex- 
Address, Wolverine, care The Brickbuilder. 


“COMPETITION ” 
Approved by the Standing Committee on Competitions of the 
American Institute of Architects 

The Public Auditorium Commission of Portland, Oregon, 
invites Architects of experience and in good standing to 
compete for a Public Auditorium to cost $450,000.00. 

For information address: ELLIS F. LAWRENCE, Pro- 
fessional Adviser, 1019-1023 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 


BRICK AND TERRA COTTA PLANT WITH 
FIVE (5) KILNS AT RAILROAD STATION 
(WITH SIDING) FORTY-FIVE MILES FROM 
PHILADELPHIA. RENT FREE FOR TEN 
YEARS TO ANY RESPONSIBLE PARTY WHO 
WILL MAKE CLAY PRODUCTS; UNLIMITED 
SUPPLY OF CLAY ON PROPERTY HALF MILE 
FROM WORKS. ADDRESS EDWIN F. MORSE, 
S. W. CORNER 12TH & SANSOM STS., PHILA 
DELPHIA. 
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“SPECIFICATION BLANKS,” by T. Robert Wieger, 
architect (formerly with F. E. Kidder). Forms for all classes 
of buildings, each trade separate. Complete set, 44 pages, 


25 cents. Reduction on quantities. Sample page upon 
request. 628-14th street, Denver, Colo. 


University of Pennsylvania 
School of Architecture 


FOUR YEAR COURSI (Degree B.S. in Arch.) 
architectural construction 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree M.S 
advanced work Fellowships 
SPECIAL COURSE of tw 
drattsmen 
ADVANCED STANDING granted for equivalents 
SUMMER SCHOOL in architecture and allied subjects. Special circular 
YEAR BOOK illustrating work 
charge 
FULL INFORMATION will be sent 


Department, Dr. George f 


Options in design and 
in Arch.) Allowing spec ialization in 
» years. (Professional Certificate.) For qualified 


‘ ompleted elsewhere 


in design, drawing, etc., mailed without 


yn application to the Dean of the College 


Fisher, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, Pa 


ne i 
Double Roller Gravity Spiral 


For conveying boxes, barrels and other articles having one flat 
surface down any number of floors. 

















Made to receive and dis- 
charge at any desired floor by means of a switch lever. De- 
signed tor inside or outside installation A modern, labor, 
time and money save1 Morris & Co., Kansas City, Kan., write 
us as follows: “ The Spiral Conveyor installed at our plant 
over two. years ago for carrying boxes and barrels of different 
products down five floors has been entirely satisfac tory and a 
great labor saver.” We also design and build Automatic 
Straight-Lift Elevators and Open Gravity Friction Chutes. 
Architects should inform themselves of these modern convey- 
ing devices by addressing 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Company, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, U. S. A. 


Boston, 164 Federal St 
New York, 30 Church St., Room 337 
Philadelphia, 1002-3 Drexel Bldg 
Chicago, 213 Roanoke Bldg 
St. Louis, Box 568 
CANADIAN MATHEWS CO., Ltd., 28 Sheppard St., TORONTO 
BRITISH MATHEWS CO., Ltd., 147 Upper Thames St., E.C., LONDON 








“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK — REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 
THE BRICKBUILDER 


United Illuminating Co. Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 
Foote & TOWNSEND, Architects 
American Pavilion, Rome, Italy 
CARRERE & Hastinos, A 


Nichols School Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


: GREEN & WICKs, Architects 


ISKE & COMPANY INC 
ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston Arena Building, New York 











COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


IN 
South Carolina and Georgia 


Edited by CRANE & SODERHOLTZ 


A series of the choice 


st examples of pure (¢ olonial Architecture found in the 
South 


Showing some of the best and most interesting examples of 


\merican 
Colonial work, many of which have now disappeared 


A collection of 52 plates illustrating exteriors, interiors and numerous details 


entrances, doors (interior and exterior), mantels, halls, stair cases, interior 


trim, mouldings, wrought iron work, furniture, etc 


One volume, portfolio, size 12% x 16% inches 


Price, $10.00 


THE BRUNO HESSLING COMPANY 
64 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOILERS anp RADIATORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Water Tube and Return Flue Boilers 
Plain and Ornamental Direct Radiators 
Direct-Indirect Radiators 
Indirect Radiators 


For Steam and Water Warming 


Send for complete illustrated catalog 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Westfield, Mass. New York 
Philadelphia Boston 








Linoleum and Cork Covering 
FOR CEMENT FLOORS 









Linoleum secured by waterproof cement to concrete 
foundation can be furnished in plain colors or in inlaid 
€ ffec ts. 

Cork Carpet in plain colors. 
Elastic, Noiseless, Durable. 








Is practical for rooms, halls, and particularly adapted 
» public buildings. 
Should be placed on floors under pressure and best 
results obtained only by employing skilled workmen. 








Following example f our work 






Brookline Public Library. R. Clipston Sturgis, Esq., Architect 

Suffolk County Court House, Boston. George A 
Architect 

Registry of Deeds, Salem, Mass. C. H. Blackall, Esq., Architect 


Clough, Esq 














A small book on this subject 


, and quality samples, mailed 
on application. 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


Floor Coverings — Wholesale and Retail 
646-658 WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


Continuously in this business for 93 years 
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THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY BUILDING, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SPRINGFIELD GAS LIGHT COMPANY BUILDING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BIGELOW & WAD:s WORTH, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, ROME, ITALY. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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AMERICAN PAVILION AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, ROME, 


CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITEC 
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THE BELLERIVE CLUB, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Eoward G. GARDEN, ARCHITECT 
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